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PLEASURE THEORY IN ETHICS AND ESTHETICS * 


HOUGH both ethical and esthetic theories have gone by the 
name ‘‘hedonistic,’’ their respective proponents have not al- 
ways or even usually represented their conclusions in these two 
fields of value study as having significant interrelations. For ex- 
ample, it is of: interest to note that although the great majority of 
esthetic theories are avowedly hedonistic to the extent that they 
incorporate pleasure and its opposite as determinants of positive 
and negative value respectively, very few writers defending a he- 
donistic ethical view have appealed to this circumstance as support- 
ing or having relevant connection with their ethical theory. Yet it 
is surely presumptuous, when two theories possess a common de- 
nominator so basic to each of them, to claim that either has been 
given satisfactory formulation until they have been compared and 
contrasted with specific reference to that common denominator. 

I propose in this paper to consider some of the implications of 
a hedonistic general theory of value in the fields of ethics and es- 
thetics. I shall argue—both from hedonistic premises and from 
common linguistic usage—that there is a fundamental difference in 
the manner in which basic ethical and esthetic predicates attach to 
objects, and that ethics occupies a central and special place as a 
value science, quite other than that occupied by esthetics. 

The fundamental assertion of hedonism I take to be that happi- 
ness and only happiness is intrinsically valuable. What most con- 
spicuously differentiates hedonism from other theories of value is 
the part of this assertion which denies that other things than happi- 
ness are intrinsically valuable. Since neither virtue nor rightness, 
nor personal affection nor love, nor knowledge nor beauty—to list 
some of the ‘‘goods’’ commonly advanced as intrinsically valuable 
—may on the hedonistic thesis be so regarded, there is imposed 
upon the hedonist the task of explaining their status as possessed 
of only instrumental or derived value. We shall here be concerned 
with the definition of the important axiological predicates, right, 
good (i.e., morally good), and beautiful. Before turning to a con- 


1 Read at the meeting of the Eastern Division of the American Philosoph- 
ical Association, Poughkeepsie, New York, December, 1941. 
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sideration of these, however, let us examine the general premise 
that happiness is valuable. 

I propose to give to this statement a non-naturalistic, non-sub- 
jective, and non-relative interpretation. Those who have consid- 
ered that hedonism must be classified as naturalistic, subjective, and 
relative have done so usually because they have understood the 
hedonist to define value in terms of happiness. Thus Moore in 
Principia Ethica? described hedonism as naturalistic on the ground 
that any theory is naturalistic which declares ‘‘the sole good to 
consist in some property of things which exists in time,’’ happiness 
being such a property. It is clear that by ‘‘consist in’’ Moore here 
means ‘‘is identical with,’’ so that he is interpreting hedonism as 
asserting that goodness and happiness are one and the same prop- 
erty. If, on the other hand, we take the view adopted by most 
recent hedonists, and consider happiness as the ground or locus of 
value rather than its essence, then ‘‘the good consists in happi- 
ness’’ means ‘‘happiness has the property of valuableness.’’ So 
understood, the theory is not naturalistic, unless the property, ‘‘val- 
uableness,’’ be a natural property—an alternative here rejected. 
For the fact that the sole locus of good happens to be a natural 
object (a conscious state) hardly renders the theory naturalistic. 
If it did so, then all theories of value which concern the world of 
nature (in the sense that they are concerned with what in nature 
is valuable) would be naturalistic. The alternative to such a 
theory would be a kind of supernaturalism which found the locus 
of good in a realm of supernatural objects. 

Understanding, then, that our theory of value is hedonistic, not 
in respect of what value means, but in respect of what it finds is 
valuable, let- us turn to the question of the subjectivity of the 
theory. Here, again, the fact that happiness—a conscious, and in 
that sense, a subjective state—is designated as the sole locus of the 
good, does not in itself render the theory subjective. In the usual 
acceptation, a theory of value becomes subjective only in the sense 
that it makes things dependent for their value upon their relation 
to some consciousness. But for hedonism, the only relation to a 
conscious state in which things that are (intrinsically) valuable 
must stand is the relation of identity—that is to say, they must 
themselves be particular kinds of conscious states, namely, pleasant 
ones. This relationship, however, is not the one referred to in the 
definition of subjectivity. Value, on the theory under discussion, 
does indeed depend for its existence upon the existence of conscious 
beings, so that without consciousness there would be no value. But 
this is quite different from saying that a given valuable thing, a 

2Pp, 41. 
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pleasant state of consciousness, depends for its being valuable on 
its relation to another state of consciousness, whether this other state 
of consciousness be thought of as belonging to the same ego that is 
experiencing the pleasure, or to another person. 

One way of putting this point—and it really leads us into our 
next one concerning the relativity of our theory—is to note that a 
theory which is really subjective is ordinarily assumed, for that 
very reason, to be also relative, and I believe that there is nothing 
about our hedonistic premise that necessitates our regarding it as 
relative. If, then, the theory can be shown to be not necessarily 
relative, it follows that it is also not necessarily subjective in the 
ordinary meaning of that term. The reason why the hedonistic 
premise is not necessarily relative is that one can, consistently with 
it, assert that z (an instance of pleasant consciousness) is valuable, 
without adding ‘‘for A’’ (where A is the possessor of x). It is, 
of course, true that z can only be experienced as valuable by A, 
but this does not mean that z may not, by others than A, be recog- 
nized as valuable, as something the absence of which from A’s mind 
would make the world intrinsically less good. In other words, the 
lack of qualification of the statement that happiness is good im- 
plies that happiness is asserted to be good whenever and wherever 
it occurs, whether in our experience or in the experience of others. 

The hedonistic theory, then, need be regarded as subjective and 
relative only in the special sense that it does not make value super-— 
natural or superhuman or eternal, except as, perchance, pleasant 
states of consciousness themselves partake of these characters. But 
it may well be objective and absolute in the sense that it holds that 
value attaches to things simply and directly, and not in virtue of 
a relation of these things to a mind. 

We turn now to the definition in hedonistic terms of ethical and 
esthetic predicates. 

A hedonistic definition of right might be expressed in the two 
following propositions. A voluntary act is right the total conse- 
quences of which are not intrinsically less good than those of some 
possible alternative. Pleasurable consciousness is intrinsically 
good whenever and wherever it occurs, and nothing else is intrinsi- 
cally good. 

The important things to notice are (1) that the ethical view im- 
plied is universalistic and not egoistic, and (2) that rightness at- 
taches to acts objectively and absolutely and not subjectively or 
relatively. An egoistic interpretation is excluded because egoistic 
hedonism, strictly stated as the view that ‘‘my own pleasure only 
is intrinsically good,’’ plainly contradicts the view that pleasure 
is always intrinsically good. Pleasure, unqualified, refers to pleas- 
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ure in whatsoever consciousness it occurs, not merely in my own. 
The moral value of an act is determined by the amount of intrinsic 
goodness in the act’s total consequences, that is, by the amount of 
happiness produced by the act, not merely in the agent, and not 
merely in those immediately affected by it, but also in those indi- 
rectly and remotely affected by it. 

The objective and absolutistic character of the above definition 
lies in the fact that it describes voluntary acts as right solely in 
virtue of the manner in which they affect the general hedonic level. 
What this effect is is a fact, objective and absolute. It is, of course, 
a fact about the experience of sentient beings, and in this special 


“sense rightness is ‘‘socially subjective’ and relational. It belongs 


to acts in virtue of a relation between the acts and subsequent con- 
scious events. But rightness is neither subjective nor relative in 
the sense that it may attach to acts for certain subjects relative to 
whom the act is right, but not for other subjects relative to whom 
the act is not right. Indeed those, the effects on whose conscious- 
ness determine the rightness of the act, may well be altogether un- 
aware of the existence of the act.. To repeat, the act is not right 
for certain consciousnesses affected by it, but in virtue of these con- 
sciousnesses. , 

Since, then, an act, on the hedonistic formula, can not be both 
right and wrong, right for one person, wrong for another, it follows 
that duty or moral obligation must likewise be objective, and not 
subjective or relative. Duty, as on any teleological theory, is a 
derivative concept, it being one’s duty always to perform a right 
act: that is, to do all in one’s power to maximize the intrinsic value 
of the universe. The obligation to do what is right may be con- 
sidered to exist as a categorical imperative. It is categorical in 
the sense that it exists for any moral agent facing a moral choice, 
simply because of the character of the act as right, as producing 
the best consequences, and not because the agent feels conscientious 
about the act, or because he is impelled by a special motive or de- 
sire. To do one’s duty is not intrinsically good, but only good in 
its consequences. To be morally good or virtuous, to be conscien- 
tious, to act from the motive to do what is right, none of these is 
intrinsically good. A good motive, on the hedonistic theory, is only 
one among many ingredients in a moral situation, whose hedonic 
effects must be calculated in determining the rightness of the total 
moral act. 

With these conceptions of rightness and moral goodness before 
us, we come to the discussion of the esthetic predicates and of their 
relation to our basic hedonistic premise. The hedonist would 
maintain that the application of an esthetic predicate to a thing is 
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no more equivalent to the assertion that the object has intrinsic 
value than is the application of a moral predicate. At the same 
time, he would maintain that all esthetic predicates, in so far as 
they have an axiological connotation, derive this connotation from 
their hedonistic connections. 

In these two respects hedonistic ethics and esthetics are similar. 
But in most other fundamental respects they are ordinarily pre- 
sented as quite different. For example, the majority of hedonistic 
esthetic views agree in describing propositions asserting esthetic 
value as being subjective and relative in precisely the same sense in 
which we have denied that propositions asserting rightness were 
either subjective or relative. This basic lack of symmetry between 
two fields which stem from the same value-theory may be disquiet- 
ing to some who like balance in their intellectual landscapes, but I 
believe it is a legitimate and consistent conclusion on the basis of 
the premises adopted together with our knowledge of the meanings 
of the terms involved as determined by conventional linguistic em- 
ployment. Certainly the objectivity of our general value-premise 
does not entail a similar objectivity in all terms in which it is in- 
eorporated. To be sure, if it were not objective, such terms as in- 
volved it could not be objective, and indeed the objectivity of our 
definition of right, in so far as it is correct, entails and proves the 
objectivity of the value-premise. But it is quite consistent with 
this premise to formulate subjective definitions of esthetic predicates. 

The predicate ‘‘beautiful’’ will be taken as typical of the esthetic 
value predicates. Hedonistic definitions of beauty usually describe 
it as the property possessed by some objects of being such that they 
evoke pleasant emotions in persons contemplating them esthetically. 
In calling an object beautiful, then, as in calling it right, we are 
ascribing to it a value which is only instrumental. The pleasant 
emotional state characterizing the contemplator’s mind is what is 
intrinsically valuable. The object is not intrinsically valuable; it 
is beautiful; that is, good in and for contemplation. 

Here, however, the similarity between our definitions of ‘‘right’’ 
and of ‘‘beautiful’’ ends. For one thing, rightness characterizes 
only acts, whereas beauty may characterize any object capable of 
being esthetically contemplated. What is of chief importance, 
while our definition of right was interpreted as objective and abso- 
lutistic, the definition of beauty here considered appears prima facie 
to be subjective and relative, its subjectivity arising from the fact 
that it makes beauty a quality dependent for its existence upon a 
contemplating mind for which it is beautiful; its relativity, from 
the fact that it makes the possession of the quality by an object a 
fact for some (those whose experience of it is esthetically enjoy- 
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able), but not for others (those who find it esthetically neutral or 
repulsive). The reason for describing rightness as objective, we 
saw, is that in determining the rightness of an act we are concerned 
with the totality of the hedonic effects, both immediate and remote, 
arising from the act, as compared with similarly defined totalities of 
effects of alternative acts. In determining the beauty of an object 
we are concerned with the (immediate) hedonic effects (or, more 
strictly perhaps, the ingredient hedonic aspects) of given acts of 
contemplation of the object, ordinarily with no thought of com- 
parison with effects of contemplation of other objects:' It is natural 
to consider the beauty of an object in a distributive’ fashion, so to 
speak, referring to its beauty for such and such persons on such 
and such occasions. Such a mode of interpretation is clearly sub- 
jective and relative, and the fact of the variety of reactions to a 
single object by various people and even by the same person at dif- 
ferent times, places the burden of proof upon him who advances a 
different interpretation. Various attempts have been made, within 
a hedonistic framework, to give to the proposition, ‘‘This is beauti- 
ful,’’ a non-relative status, but most of them can be shown, on 
analysis, to be unsatisfactory. 

For example, the attempt to conceive beauty on. the analogy of 
rightness, as determined by the actual hedonic effects of the object, 
not merely upon a given contemplator or contemplators at specific 
times, but upon all who may at any time contemplate it, fails quite 
completely under a single consideration, viz., that it would lead to 
the denominating as ugly of an object whose career chanced to bring 
it into contact with a limited number of persons psychologically 
unfitted to appreciate it, though it might have aroused great ad- 
miration on the part of practically all other esthetic observers had 
they been given opportunity to view it. 

This difficulty would be obviated, however, it might be contended, 
by describing beauty as the capacity in an object of arousing pleas- 
ant emotions in mankind in general, whether or not the object 
actually becomes publicly visible. An object would then be beauti- 
ful in proportion to its pleasure-giving capacities for the human race. 

Even on such a view of beauty, of course, the object’s potentiali- 
ties for giving pleasure in contemplation are potentialities for some- 
one, and not potentialities in vacuo. But the really fundamental 
objection to this view is that, even if some method could be achieved 
for determining what objects possess the capacity to provide in 
maximum degree esthetic satisfaction for mankind at large, such 
satisfaction would be for mankind at large, and individuals would 
remain who would not accept the majority’s standards as binding 
upon them. One might be tempted to say of such an individual that 
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his tastes are somehow of a lower order, that he is esthetically at 
fault. Such an assertion, however, would ignore the fact that, 
though the esthetic experience of this person might be far poorer 
than that of other men, it might be far richer. All that could in 
strictness be said of him is that he is different, or abnormal. For 
him, the things that please the majority of men have less esthetic 
value (i.e., are less beautiful) than other things which give him 
vaster satisfaction. | 

This is the peculiar anarchy of esthetics, which marks it off 
distinctively from ethics. Ethical values compel universally. To 
fail to conform to the demands of morality is for anyone a matter 
of guilt. But an esthetic object makes no unqualified esthetic de- 
mands upon us either as contemplators or creators. We may create 
what we like, so far as any obligation based on universal esthetic 
standards is concerned, and we may, and will, so long as we are 
honest, admire what we like. The only absolute law or principle 
that could command us to create or to contemplate certain objects 
is a moral principle—the principle that we should bring into being 
the greatest possible amount of good. Moral imperatives alone are 
categorical. These may enter into our esthetic activities and compel 
them in one way or another—theoretically to the point of forcing us 
to abandon even our cultivating the beautiful. It is in this sense 
that ethics is the basic value science. To be sure, the existence of 
beauty implies, on the hedonistic definition, the existence of some 
value in the universe. But the beautiful object may, in other than 
its esthetic aspects, be evil and contemptible. On the other hand 
a right thing (by hypothesis, an act) ipso facto ought to exist. For 
by definition there is nothing better than is possible to the agent and 
he is hence'under moral compulsion to bring it into being.: 

In conclusion, however, let it be said that, because an artist is 
unavoidably under the sway of moral law even in his creative acts, 
he is not to be thought of as ordinarily creating at the dictate of 
his moral conscience and thereby sacrificing his artistic freedom. 
Though even here the moral imperative remains binding, it is not 
held that the artist works predominantly under its motivation. In- 
deed, strictly, he could not do so and remain an artist. If freedom 
and individuality are of the essence of artistry, then the true artist 
is fully himself only when he expresses with sincerity what he feels. 
And, in any event, there is reason to believe that to observe the need 
of the human spirit for such untrammeled self-expression is itself a 
moral imperative of the highest importance. 


Luctus GarvIN. 
OBERLIN COLLEGE. 
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COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 


DR. QUINE’S THEORY OF TRUTH-FUNCTIONS 


HERE is an important distinction between statements about 

things, such as ‘‘The earth is flat,’’ which is about the earth, 
and statements about statements, such as ‘‘People used to agree 
with the statement that the earth is flat.’’ The question has been 
raised whether truth-functions or compound statements, which form 
the subject-matter or, to speak technically, the interpretation of 
the calculus of unanalyzed propositions, are statements about state- | 
ments or statements about things. The notation of the calculus 
consists of the symbols ‘‘p,’’ ‘‘q,”?..., “‘p/q,’’ *‘~>p,’’ and 
the like. It is generally agreed that the symbols which are single 
letters can stand for any statement, whether about things or about 
statements. But when they symbolize statements about things, 
there is disagreement about ‘‘ ~ p,’’ ‘‘p/q,’’ and the other com- 
pound symbols. To illustrate, consider four statements: 


(1) Jones is ill, 

(2) ‘‘Jones is ill’’ is true, 
(3) Jones is not ill, 

(4) ‘‘Jones is ill’’ is false. 


We can use the symbol ‘‘p’’ for any of these statements. Let us 
use it to designate (1). Which of the remaining statements is then 
symbolized by ‘‘ ~ p’’? Since ‘‘ ~ p’’ is used for the contradic- 
tory (or denial) of ‘‘p,’’ it is obvious that it can not designate 
(2). But, if (3) and (4) are really different statements, ie., if 
they do not mean the same thing, one must decide between them, 
because of the logical principle that no proposition ‘‘p’’ can have 
more than one contradictory. For reasons given elsewhere, I would 
use ‘‘ ~ p’’ to symbolize (4), but I am not sure whether (3) and 
(4) have different meanings. Since (4) is a statement about a 
statement, I would treat truth-functions as statements about state- 
ments. On the other hand, according to Dr. Quine’s theory, (3) 
must be distinguished from (4) on the grounds that the former is 
a statement about Jones and the latter is a statement about (1). 
Furthermore, since contradictories must be concerned with the 
same thing, he concludes that ‘‘ ~ p’’ must symbolize (3). He 
reads the symbol ‘‘ ~ p”’ as ‘‘not p”’ and rejects the usual read- 
ing of ‘‘ ~ ,’’ ‘‘It is false that,’’ because it suggests that ‘‘ ~ p’’ 
symbolizes such statements about statements as (4).? 

1Cf. my Problems of Logic, Ch. VI, Sec. 1, Princeton University Press, 
1941. 


2 For further detail cf. W. V. Quine, Mathematical Logic, Norton, 1940. 
Dr. Quine treats truth-functions other than denial analogously. For example, 
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‘But in this argument Dr. Quine is at variance with the theory 
of the calculus of unanalyzed propositions, according to which the 
sole criterion of whether two statements contradict each other is 
consideration of their respective truth-values. One statement con- 
tradicts another if and only if while the first is true the second 
is false and vice versa. When this criterion is applied to the pair 
(1) and (4), the result is that they are contradictories. Dr. Quine 
rejects this result because to him the criterion of the calculus is 
not sufficient. He supplements it .by a restrictive condition 
which, contrary to the spirit of the calculus of unanalyzed propo- 
sitions, depends on the analysis of statements into their non-sen- 
tential constituents. This restrictive condition rules out (4) as 
a contradictory of (1) because (1) and (4) are not about the same 
constituents. The issue comes to this: according to the principles 
of the calculus (3) and (4) are identical, whereas Dr. Quine be- 
lieves that (3) and (4) are different statements. 

A strong point in favor of Dr. Quine is that the truth-table is 
unable to distinguish between (1) and (2) either, and yet one 
must admit that while (1) is about Jones, (2) is about a state- 
ment. For the moment let me waive this point by observing that 
even though (1) and (2) are different, it does not follow that an 
analogous difference exists between (3) and (4). It all depends 
on what is meant by the word ‘‘about.’’ If (1) is about Jones 
because it attributes to him a definite property, illness, (3) is not 
about Jones since there is nothing there that is attributed to him. 
One would never think of asserting (3) unless in refutation of an 
actual or possible statement that Jones is ill. As Russell says: 


his reading of the symbol ‘‘p horseshoe q’’ is ‘‘If p then q’’; he rejects ‘‘p 
implies q’’ because the latter is understood as a statement about statements. 
By a statement Dr. Quine means a declarative sentence. I would prefer to 
speak of propositions, but the admission of propositions into logic would do 
away, as Dr. Quine himself recognizes on p. 32, with his distinction between 
truth-functions and statements about statements. Thus a proof that propo- 
sitions are indispensable would be an effective refutation of Dr. Quine’s 
theory, but I can not undertake such a proof in this brief note. I shall make 
only one comment on Dr. Quine’s reason for eliminating propositions, which 
he gives in the form of the question: ‘‘What are they (propositions) like? 
and under what circumstances may the entities designated by two statements 
be said to be the same or different entities?’’ It seems to me that an wnder- 
standing of two statements is all that one needs to decide whether or not 
they express the same proposition. Sometimes consideration of context as 
well as the aid of dictionaries, etec., may be required for the identification 
or differentiation of propositions, but if these are difficulties they can not be 
avoided in a logic based exclusively on sentences either, when one has to decide 
whether or not two given sentences are equivalent. 
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Denial presupposes a form of words, and proceeds to state that this form 
of words is false. The word ‘‘not’’ is only significant when attached to a 
sentence, and therefore presupposes language. Consequently, if ‘‘p’’ is a 
sentence of the primary language, ‘‘not-p’’ is a sentence of the secondary 


language.3 
But to hold this position and, therefore, to identify (3) with 
t), one must explain the paradox that a statement, such as (4), 
wppears to contradict two different statements, such as (1) and 
(2). Russell’s own explanation is that a statement of the form 
(1) must be transformed into a statement of the form (2) before 
contradiction can take place. Let me quote again: 


It is easy to fall into confusion, since ‘‘p,’’ without verbal alteration, 
may express a sentence only possible in the secondary language. Suppose, 
for example, you have taken salt by mistake instead of sugar, and you ex- 
claim ‘‘this is not sugar.’’ This is a denial, and belongs to the secondary 
language. You now use a different sprinkler, and say with relief ‘‘this is 
sugar.’’ Psychologically, you are answering affirmatively the question ‘‘is 
this sugar?’’ You are in fact saying as unpedantically as you can: ‘‘The 
sentence this is sugar is true.’’ Therefore what you mean is something which 
cannot be said in the primary language. The assertion which is the antith- 
esis of denial belongs to the secondary language; the assertion which be- 
longs to the primary language has no antithesis. 


If this argument is satisfactory, it would seem that the symbol 
‘‘m’? must be assigned to (2) and not to (1). Those who consider 
any limitation on the range of interpretations of ‘‘p’’ undesir- 
able, may prefer another explanation to Russell’s resolution of 
the paradox. They might impose a restriction on the principle that 
a statement can have only one contradictory statement, i.e., they may 
admit as many different denials of a statement as one wishes pro- 
vided these differ from one another in a certain purely syntactical 


respect, viz., if one of them is a statement about a thing, another 


is a statement about a statement, a third is a statement about a 
statement about a statement, and soon. Thus to contradict ‘‘ ~ p’’ 
one could use either ‘‘p’’ or ‘‘ ‘p’ is true’’ or ‘‘It is true that ‘p’ 
is true,’’ etc. This would mean that for all purposes of logical 
computation the endless set of contradictories to ‘‘ ~ p’’ could be 
treated, in abstraction from their syntactical differences, as if they 
were identical. While being a justification for identifying (1) 
and (2) within the calculus of unanalyzed propositions, this device 
disposes of the difficulty the examination of which was waived 
above. 


3B. Russell, An Inquiry into Meaning and Truth, p. 77. Norton, 1940. — 
The difference between statements of the primary and secondary languages 
is that the former are statements about things and the latter statements about 
statements. 

4 Russell, op. cit., pp. 77ff. 
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Finally Dr. Quine’s treatment of ‘‘ ~ p’’ does not fit in with 
the natural procedure of symbolizing statements. Let ‘‘p’’ again 
symbolize (1). Then ‘‘ ~ p’’ can not be used to symbolize (3) 
as it stands, because (3) does not contain (1) as an unbroken con- 
stituent. Hence, in order to be symbolized, (3) must undergo a 
transformation. We must extricate the word ‘‘not’’ from within 
(3) and prefix it to the remainder. As Dr. Quine says: 

In mathematical logic the denial of a statement is formed by prefixing 


the tilde ‘‘ ~,’’ which is a modified ‘‘n,’’ and is conventionally read ‘‘not.’’ 
Thus ‘‘Jones is not away’’ gives way to ‘‘ ~ Jones is away.’’5 


In order to justify this transformation Dr. Quine must stipu- 
late that it does not change the syntactical nature of the original 
statement. But his arbitrary stipulation is of no avail if the same 
transformation in English usage is seen to bring about a syntactical 
change. And it would seem that the prefixing of a statement by the 
word ‘‘not,’’ even if bad English, inevitably suggests a denial of 
the statement as a whole; it suggests, that is, a statement about a 
statement. This becomes almost obvious when, through a trivial 
change in notation, we find that the prefix ‘‘not’’ can not be de- 
rived from within the original statement. For example let ‘‘q’’ 
symbolize (3), then, in accordance with Dr. Quine’s usage, ‘‘ ~ q’’ 
is the symbol for (1). But (1) does not contain the word ‘‘not.’’® 

The contention that the compounds of the calculus of un- 
analyzed propositions must be understood as statements about 
statements will be objectionable to logicians who do not want to 
see the line of demarcation between a calculus and its syntax 
blurred. I have no scruples on this score, because I have elsewhere 
already committed myself to the view that logic and its theory 
differ only as two ways of dealing with the same forms of proposi- 
tions.” 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. | ANDREW USHENKO. 

5Op. cit. p. 14. 

6 Similar objections can be raised against Dr. Quine’s treatment of other 
truth-functions. It must be noted that sometimes he makes his view plausible 
by a skillful use of illustrations. For example, one may be inclined to agree 
when he says that ‘‘If all men are mortal then all white men are mortal’? is 
a statement about men, whereas ‘‘ ‘All men are mortal’ implies that ‘ All 
white men are mortal,’ ’’ is a statement about statements. But let us change 
the illustration: ‘‘If the earth has the shape of a doughnut, then all white 
men are mortal’’ is a true truth-function, but hardly anyone will call it either 
a truth about the earth or about men. 

7 Op. cit., Ch. 1. I am pleased to find in Dr. H. B. Curry’s interesting 
paper ‘‘Some Aspects of the Problem of Mathematical Rigor,’’ Bull. of the 
Am. Math. Soc., April, 1941, pp. 236 ff., a support to my position. On page 236 
Dr. Curry says: ‘‘The absolute separation of mathematics and metamathe- 
matics is fictitious.’’ 
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REPLY TO PROFESSOR USHENKO 
EFERRING to the examples: 


(1) Jones is ill, 
(3) Jones is not ill, 
(4) ‘‘Jones is ill’’ is false. 


Professor Ushenko rightly asserts (p. 65) : 
[i] Dr. Quine believes that (3) and (4) are different statements. 


Nor is my belief easily shaken; I have only to observe that (4) is 
longer than (3), or that (4) contains an occurrence of ‘‘a’’ while 
(3) does not. 

In taking the word ‘‘statement’’ as applying thus to sheer ver- 
bal forms, viz., declarative sentences, I am supported by Professor 
Ushenko’s second footnote; it is rather the word ‘‘proposition”’ 
that applies te the abstract entities (if any) whereof statements 
are names. Still, if instead of [i] Professor Ushenko meant to say: 

[ii] Dr. Quine believes that (3) and (4) designate different proposi- 

tions, 
I can only reply that I believe no such thing; on the contrary, I 
have been quoted by Professor Ushenko himself (same footnote) 
as wondering ‘‘under what circumstances . . . the entities desig- 
nated by two statements [may] be said to be the same or different 
entities.’ 

But instead of speaking of statements as designating the same 
proposition, we may, Professor Ushenko suggests (same footnote), 
speak of them as equivalent. Now [ii] may be rephrased to avoid 
the controversial term ‘‘proposition’”’ 


[iii] Dr. Quine believes that (3) and (4) are not equivalent. 


However, I do not recall having expressed such a belief. Nor do 
I know what sense of ‘‘equivalent’’ Professor Ushenko has in mind; 

but I venture to say that if I knew, I should agree that (3) and (4) 
are equivalent. 


If Professor Ushenko meant [iii] when he wrote [i], then surely. 
when he wrote (p. 64) : 
[iv] According to Dr. Quine’s theory, (3) must be distinguished from 


(4) on the grounds that the former is a statement about Jones 
and the latter is a statement about (1) 


he meant : 


{v] According to Dr. Quine’s theory, (3) must fail of equivalence 
with (4) on the grounds that the former is a statement about 
Jones and the latter is a statement about (1). 
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However, I can not accept [v]. I see no reason why equivalence 
of (3) and (4) should be incompatible with diversity of the things 
that (3) and (4) are about. Light is wanted, of course, on the in- 
tended senses of ‘‘equivalent’’ and ‘‘about.’’ 

Again, Professor Ushenko writes (p. 64) : 

If (3) and (4) are really different statements, i.e., if they do not mean 
the same thing, then one must decide between them, because of the logical 


principle that no proposition ‘‘p’’ can have more than one contradictory. 
. -. T am not sure whether (3) and (4) have different meanings.1 


As must be clear by now, I do not claim that (3) and (4) ‘‘do not 
mean the same thing’’ (whatever that may mean) ; so my position 
creates no special need of ‘‘deciding between’”’ things for purposes 
of Professor Ushenko’s ‘‘logical principle.’’ But this has little to 
do with the obvious and trivial circumstance that 


(3) and (4) are really different statements. 
Professor Ushenko misunderstands me when he writes (p. —): 


[vi] Dr. Quine . . . rejects the usual reading of ‘‘ ~,’’ ‘‘It is false 
that.’’ 


On the contrary, I agree with Lesniewski? that ‘‘it is false that’’ 
is an admissible reading of ‘‘ ~ ,’’ perhaps even preferable ex- 
positorily to the etymologically more immediate reading ‘‘not’’ 
in one minor respect: viz., in matching ‘‘ ~ ”’ on the score of ini- 
tial position.® Still I find Professor Ushenko’s own objection (p. 
67) to the reading ‘‘not’’ unconvincing : 


In order to justify [the] transformation [of ‘‘Jones is not away’’ into 
‘¢ ~ Jones is away’’] Dr. Quine must stipulate that it does not change the 
syntactical nature of the original statement. 


I prefer to consider that the prime virtue of logical notation is 
that it does change syntax, supplanting statements whose syntax 
is complex and chaotic by statements whose syntax is simple and 
systematic. Further, it is a mistake to suppose that there is only 
one reading of ‘‘ ~ ’’ or of ‘‘ ~ Jones is away’’; this last has 
many interchangeable readings, among them ‘‘Jones is not away,’’ 
‘‘ Jones isn’t away,’’ ‘‘it is false that Jones is away.’’ 


1In passing I must deplore the formulation ‘‘no proposition ‘p’’’; for 
‘‘p’’ is not an unspecified proposition, nor even an unspecified statement, but 
only a letter. This seemingly minor point is curiously crucial in semantics; 
ef. Tarski, ‘‘Der Wahrheitsbegriff in den formalisierten Sprachen,’’ Studia 
Philosophica, Vol. I (1935), pp. 272 ff. We may of course say ‘‘no proposi- 
tion p,’’ if a sense has been given to ‘‘proposition’’; also ‘‘no statement ¢,’’ 
**no object 2,’’ ete. 

2**Ueber Definitionen in der sogenannten Theorie der Deduktion,’’ 
Comptes rendus Soc. Sci. Lett. Varsovie, Classe III, Vol. 24 (1931), p. 294. 

3Cf. my Elementary Logic (Boston, 1941), p. 12. 
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The reading of ‘‘ ~ ’’ that I actually do reject is not ‘‘it is 
false that,’’ as claimed in [vi], but rather the shorter reading ‘‘is 
- false’’; or, more accurately, the notion that the prefixing of ‘‘ ~ ”’ 
amounts to the suffixing of ‘‘is false.’’* For ‘‘ ~ ’’ is properly 
prefixed to a statement whereas ‘‘is false’’ as I use it is suffixed 
to something other than a statement, viz., a name of a statement. 

The distinction between statements and names that designate 
those statements is indeed the central theme in that portion of my 
Mathematical Logic with which Professor Ushenko takes issue. I 
hesitate to believe that he questions this distinction. He may re- 
gard a statement as a name in turn of something or other (as I do 
not), but there remains the distinction between a statement and a 
name of that statement itself. Yet, strange to say, it is neglect 
of this very distinction that seems to have given rise to Professor 
Ushenko’s curious conception of my views. He writes (p. 64): 


We can use the symbol ‘‘p’’ for any of these statements. 


Does he mean to use the letter ‘“‘p’’ in the réle of one of the state- 
ments, or in the réle rather of a name of one of the statements? 
His next sentence leaves us in no doubt: 


[vii] Let us use it to designate (1). 


Thus ‘ ‘y”? is to be used in the réle of a name of the statement (1). 


But, he proceeds to ask, 


which of the remaining statements is then symbolized by ‘‘ ~ p’’? 


Answer: none. The denial sign ‘‘ ~ ’’ is not to be prefixed to 
names of statements, but rather to statements. If Professor 
Ushenko wants the letter ‘‘p’’ to designate the statement (1), he 
can not coherently write ‘‘ ~ p’’; but he can quite properly write 
‘‘» is false,’? which is perhaps equivalent, in one or another rea- 
sonable sense of the term ‘‘equivalent,’’ to (3) and (4) alike. 

Or was [vii] inadvertent? Does Professor Ushenko really want 
the letter ‘‘p’’ to abbreviate the statement (1), and thus to play 
the réle of that statement itself, instead of designating the state- 
ment (1) and thus playing the réle of a name of that statement? 
This alternative decision extrudes the combination ‘‘p is false’’ 
and reinstates ‘‘ ~ p,’’ which may be pronounced ‘‘not p’’ or even 
‘‘it is false that p,’’ and is again perhaps equivalent, in one or 
another reasonable sense of the term, to (3) and (4) alike. 

To sum up: a main concern of Professor Ushenko seems to 
have been to defend the equivalence of (3) and (4), and again the 
interchangeability of ‘‘ ~ ’’ with ‘‘it is false that,’’ on the mistaken 


4 Mathematical Logic, pp. 27 f. 
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supposition that I questioned these things. Actually what I had 
insisted on was the difference between ‘‘not’’ and ‘‘is false.’’ Ap- 
plication of ‘‘not’’ (or ‘‘ ~ ’’ or ‘‘it is false that’’) builds state- 
ments from statements, while application of ‘‘is false’’ builds state- 
ments from names—e.g., from quotations. The crucial distinction 
is the distinction between statements and their names., Professor 
Ushenko has not, however, contested this distinction; on the con- 
trary, he has disregarded it. 


WILLARD V. QUINE. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 





PHILOSOPHY IN WAR TIME — 


Der Richter der nicht otrafen kann 
Gesellt sich endlich zum Verbrecher, 


says Goethe, and the ‘‘Treason of the Intellectuals,’’ as Julien 
Benda called it, is now widely recognized as the normal conduct and 
obligation of the scholar. This is inevitable with the increasing 
totalization of national enthusiasms. In a time when war was a 
game of kings, philosophers could remain apart; now when ideas 
are weapons, the philosopher has become a spiritual munitions 
maker. 

We all know what happened to philosophical objectivity in the 
last war, and many of us are concerned now to know how love of 
wisdom comports itself with hatred of the common enemy. I wish 
to put down a few more or less random considerations of the réle of 
philosophers in national rivalries in general and in this war in 
particular. I do not need to criticize the writers of the philosophic 
demi-monde who have recently discovered that the underlying na- 
tional socialist philosophy is at one with the Japanese world-view; 
they are, I think, the same individuals who were lately pointing out 
the underlying identities of communism and national socialism, now 
mercifully forgotten. I wish rather to consider three topics in a 
more positive way: (1) the question of the intellectual backgrounds 
of the war, (2) the relation of philosophy to politics in recent Ger- 
many, and (3) the specific nature of politico-philosophic controversy 
in times of war. 

(1) There is a ‘‘philosopher’s fallacy’’ every bit as dangerous 
as the psychologist’s fallacy defined by William James. It consists 
in post hoc—where the hoc is some philosophical work. Thus it is 
easy to find Hitler to be a ‘‘follower’’ of Fichte, Hegel, Nietzsche, 
and Spengler. 
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What are the facts? It is significant that Mein Kampf gives no 
hint of any direct influence; Hitler is very vague about the ‘‘pro- 
digious reading’’ and study during his Vienna years. And Her- 
mann Rauschning, in The Voice of Destruction, points out that the 
Nietzschean aphorisms Hitler uses are regarded by him as original. 
And we have, furthermore, Hitler’s word (broken, by the way) that 
scholars and writers have no place in the movement because they 
would be only intellectual hangers-on, hunting around for arche- 
types of his own ideas. (But of course the scholars have been 
eingeschaltet, and Dr. Willy Hoppe did what Hitler denounced and 
yet became Rektor at Berlin; he was thus rewarded for his treatise 
on Die Fiihrer-Personlichkeit und das Fihrer-Prinzip im der 
deutschen Geistesgeschichte.) 

Because of Hitler’s attitude, it would be singularly difficult to 
place the blame for national socialism upon any philosopher, no 
matter how great the similarity of ideas might be. Philosophic re- 
sponsibilities can be fixed for communism, democracy, perhaps even 
fascism, but they all differ from national socialism in one important 
respect: the latter is a ‘‘ political irrationalism.’’ By that, I mean 


it renounces in principle the possibility and relevance of any intel- 
lectual justification. It is, in the words of Professor Gilson, marked 
by ‘‘active contempt of truth,’’ not in the sense of having its own 


private brands of anthropology, ethics, etc., but in the radical sense 
of not being interested in the truth-value of its dogma. The dis- 
tinction between ésoteric philosophy and ideology is generally well 
marked, with the former setting the goals and claiming to be true 
and the latter serving as means and being convenient or otherwise. 
But such a distinction is, I think, fairly useless in considering Ger- 
man ideology. The German ‘‘ideology’’ is far more absolutistic 
than the philosophic program which was built up in the ’twenties. 
Let me illustrate this in one way: though the NSDAP has not been 
consistent in its theorizing, there was in the past a high degree of 
‘cultural pluralism’’ in its theoretical discussions of questions of 
nationality. For example, H. F. G. Giinther asserted that the Ger- 
man culture was no ‘‘better’’ than the Jewish culture, because there 
was no standard by which the value could be measured. It was only 
a question of which culture was ‘‘proper’’ to a given people and 
location; and the political implication of Zionism was quite defi- 
nitely drawn. Now this cultural pluralism as a philosophy is out 
of touch with the cultural monism of the racial ideology, but it has 
nevertheless led many to see in Spengler the origin of the national 
socialist philosophy. But even if we imagine a higher degree of 
similarity than seems to me to be actual, two things seem to me to 
be definitely against any political indictment of Spengler: first, the 
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irrationalistic contempt for truth removes in principle any indebted- 
ness to Spengler except in a propagandistic and exploitive sense ;* 
and second, it is not the philosophy of pluralism but the ideology of 
monism which is threatening the world. 

For this reason it seems to me we should be especially careful not 
to confuse, as Engels said, the ‘‘ideal driving forces’’ with the ‘‘real 
driving forces, the driving forces behind the driving forces.’’ 
Though this is a spiritual conflict we are in, it can not be regarded 
as an internal conflict within the philosophic tradition. It may be- 
come that, and some German writers wish to make it such, but as 
long as the driving forces have not been ideas, I do not see what 
particular relevance philosophic evaluation of the ‘‘forbears’’ can 
have to an evaluation of the ideology of national socialism. 

(2) It is, however, a spiritual conflict, a polemic fought with 
ideas as well as with guns. Surely this is the time for philosophic 
mobilization ! 

But let us first determine who the enemy is. It would not be 
unfair, I think, to divide German philosophers of the present 
roughly into three groups, though the assignment of individuals to 
one or the other would be precarious and somewhat presumptuous. 
First, there are the philosophers who have retreated from the front 
where there is political coercion and have retired to the innermost 
recesses of epistemology and logic. They have retrenched in order 
to preserve a modicum of pure objectivity. They constitute no 
philosophic threat to our institutions, and there is no reason to ex- 
pect a cessation in their contributions to world philosophy. Sec- 
ond, there are the tendentious writers whose work should be called 
ideology and not philosophy, because their starting point is taken 
from a political fiat and their development is constrained to a justi- 
fication of past deeds and to a prediction of new actions. They are 
professors of philosophy who are doing the job of sophists, and be- 
cause of the obviousness of their external constraint, philosophic 
debate is both impossible and useless. Finally, there is the most 
interesting group of philosophers who have espoused Hitler’s ideas 
(sometimes before he got them) and are attempting to build up a 
system of philosophy to rationalize and systematize them in their 
historic and cosmic setting. One might say that they are inde- 
pendent of obvious political coercion. But it would not be correct 
to say that they are or try to be free of political motivation. For 
all serious philosophizing is an attempt to begin with the ‘‘central 
experiences’’ and work out from them to the periphery. For us, 
these central experiences have generally been religious or scientific 


1I do not think Spengler’s own contempt for objectivity modifies this in 
principle. Spengler was and remained a disheartened philosopher. 
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or ethical ; but it would be historical blindness to deny that for Ger- 
mans during the twentieth century it has been political experience 
which has occupied the central place and which has most insistently 
demanded to be understood. This last group consists of serious 
philosophers of politics, who are few in number. 

What I should like to see during our conflict with Germany 
would be that serious philosophers here should not waste their tal- 
ents on criticisms of the Tendenzschriften of the second group, but 
should attempt to meet the opposed philosopher in his most serious 
(and as yet incomplete) expression. In this way philosophic po- 
lemics differ from the newer types of military strategy, which seek 
out the weakest points in an opponent’s defense. A philosophic 
victory over a weak opponent has no lasting value; the philosopher 
must discover the strongest philosophic concentrations and destroy 
them; only then will the entire front collapse. It would be well, 
I think, to concede the economic and political interest of the work 
of the second group, and not to fight it by other than its own means 
—counter-propaganda. Just as it does not take a cannon to kill 
a fly, so also it does not take a philosopher capable of significant 
original contributions to refute a Rosenberg. 

(3) What might be the strategy of this conflict? To what ex- 
tent does the connection between a philosophic viewpoint and an 
inimical political system constitute a refutation of the former? 

Philosophic ideas are not refuted by opposing wishes or existent 
facts. They are met only by deeper philosophic insights. Thus 
a system of philosophy is not refuted for us simply because it has 
been used to justify the acts of a political enemy. Such attempted 
refutations are only a generalized form of ad hominem which may 
at any time be turned against us. Such a ‘‘refutation’’ may serve 
ideological aims, and Hitler himself says, ‘‘The lack of a great new 
creative idea means at all times a limitation of the fighting power.’’ ? 
But notice the external evaluation which is present here, an evalu- 
ation which may save our skins but which will not give us truth.. 

Two things are needed for a serious philosophic discussion of. 
the political system: (1) the political implications of a philosophic 
theory must be made clearly manifest so that we shall not have to 
talk about vague anti-humanitarian feelings on the part of a cer-. 
tain writer, for instance. We must be able, if we are to point our 
philosophic criticism, to indicate a rigorous structure of justifica- 
tion. If we can not do this, our work may be interesting as propa- 
ganda and even effective, but as philosophy it is not relevant. 
(Note that it must be a structure of justification; an actual histor- 
ical influence does not have to be established, though without it a 


2 Mein Kampf (Reynal & Hitchcock ed.), p. 736. 
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political indictment of the thinker is out of the question.) (2) The 
political implications must not be left in the position of isolated 
facts which we just do not like; they must be contradicted in prin- 
ciple by implications from a philosophic starting point which rec- 
ommends itself to us not simply because it rationalizes our status 
quo. It also must have its historic and cosmic setting. In a word, 
we must show that the political facts we are discussing do have a 
philosophic reason behind them, whether a cause or not; and, sec- 
ond, we must have better philosophic reasons for the opposed facts 
so that we do not consider philosophic and political truth just a 
matter of sentiment. 

Philosophic ideas, like all others, can be understood only through 
seeing what can be done with them, and what can be got out of 
them. Though political facts do not usually follow from philo- 
sophic theory, since statesmen are not theoreticians, their justifica- 
tion can be found only in a system of ideas which is broader than 
their historico-political context and which, when extended to a 
maximum, becomes a philosophy. Philosophic ideas have broader 
implications than political concepts, and there is a definite sense in 
which this is now, and can become more and more, a spiritual con- 
flict. For serious philosophic consideration, the evaluation of a 
political system must be more than political or cultural or ethical, 
however pressing and obvious these may be. It is this broader type 
of problem which demands the best talents of English-speaking 
philosophers. 

So looked at, philosophy as the pursuit of things as they are is 
not unimportant in the crisis. In fact, it is so important to get at 
the deepest truths that I regret to see philosophers already ceasing 
to be philosophical (and even logical) in the excitement of national 
peril. This is no time for hysteria, in philosophy least of all. 


Lewis WHITE BEcK. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE. 





BOOK REVIEW 


Reason and Revolution. Hegel and the Rise of Social Theory. 
Herpert Marcuse. New York. Oxford University Press. 
1941. xii+ 431 pp. $3.75. 

The book analyzes Hegel’s thought, with special emphasis on the 
social and political implications, and reviews the philosophical 
schools which developed in reaction to Hegel. Hegel’s Jenenser 
philosophy, The Phenomenology of Mind, The Science of Logic, the 
Philosophy of Right, and of History are expounded in the first 
part, while the second reviews the Marxian philosophy, which 
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adopted and developed Hegelianism, discusses positivism, which 
rejected it, and concludes with an account of the rise of National 
Socialism and the ‘‘End of Hegelianism.’’ 

Central in Marcuse’s interpretation is the insistence that ‘‘rea- 
son,’’ which was for Hegel the whole subject-matter of philosophy, 
can only be understood in its social, political, and historical context. 
The French Revolution was the turning point of history because for 
the first time men deliberately set about to erect an order of reason. 
‘‘Robespierre’s deification of reason as the Etre supréme is the 
counterpart to the glorification of reason in Hegel’s system,’’ he as- 
serts, and the picture of Robespierre he has in mind is not the cus- 
tomary tyrant, but the incorruptible statesman, rationalist, spokes- 
man for the people, and for democracy, as set forth, let us say, by 
Mathiez. The young Hegel used the language of the French 
Jacobins. Reason and its corollary, freedom, are for him not only 
philosophical but also social terms. At present men are not free, 
but deprived of property and dependent upon the propertied. 
Since the world is not rational, the world must be changed. Or 
must not the individual consciousness be changed? Even in his 
early writings, it is perhaps not clear whether Hegel put the main 
emphasis on objective freedom to be realized through history or on 
subjective freedom. Yet the instances in which Hegel anticipated 
Marx are impressive testimony to the objective trend of his thought 
at this time. Thus he recognizes the importance of the class strug- 
gle, the worker’s want of freedom in capitalist society consequent to 
his alienation from property, the ruinous effects of the restriction 
of private property to the few who attempt to convert even the 
power of the state into private property, the relation of ‘‘abstract 
and quantitive’’ labor to the increasing inequality of wealth and 
men, the distortion of love in bourgeois society by its identification 
with property relations, etc. 

The author is quick to point out agreements of Hegel’s early 
thought with that of Marx, but also to cite the drastic divergences 
in later writings. For example, Dr. Marcuse states that in The 
Phenomenology of Mind 


The change in Hegel’s point of view becomes manifest in the unshakable cer- 
tainty with which he determines the end of the process. The mind despite 
all its deviations and defeats, despite misery and deterioration, will attain its 
goal, or, rather, has attained it, in the prevailing system. [P. 93.] 


Likewise, the early sympathy for the French Revolution has turned 
to sour appraisal, and bitter attacks, especially upon Rousseau’s 
‘‘law of the heart.’’ Freedom is now to be attained, not in reality, 
through ‘‘destruction,’’ but in the realm of the mind typified by 
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German idealist culture. Freedom has become Stoic freedom, con- 
sistent with fetters or the throne and hence inoffensive to any 
tyranny. And although this emphasis may be due in part to the 
preoccupation of the Phenomenology with immanent dialectic, with 
consciousness or mind, it also portends the anxious withdrawal, 
hastened by the events of the French Revolution, from the claim to 
objective freedom. On the other hand, even this work demonstrates 
the affinity of Hegel with Marx, as Marx himself recognized, for 
Hegel saw that man is ‘‘the result of his labor.’’ 


Marx makes reference to Hegel’s definitive insight, which disclosed to him 
that lordship and bondage result of necessity from certain relationships of 
labor. . . . The relationship of lord to servant is thus neither an eternal nor 
natural one, but is rooted in a definite mode of labor and in man’s relation to 
the products of his labor. [P. 115.] 


It is in his solution of the endless contradictions of modern s0- 
ciety in the Philosophy of Right that Hegel shows the greatest con- 
trast to Marx. Instead of the eventual withering away of the state 
as the ultimate reconciliation of the individual with the universal, 
the state becomes an end in itself over and above the conflicts of 
civil society. The state is now described as the realization of free- 
dom, as embodied morality, as the march of God in the world, as a 
self-sufficient power in which individuals appear only as inconse- 
quential moments. On this outcome of Hegelian philosophy L. T. 
Hobhouse centered his attack in his war-time book, The Metaphysi- 
cal Theory of the State. Dr. Marcuse does not deny the justice of 
Hobhouse’s contention, but he rightly points out its one-sidedness, 
and notes the frequent partiality of English Hegelians for the most 
reactionary Hegel. Hobhouse’s claims for the individual as against 
the state are in harmony with the abstract liberal principles, he re- 
marks, but not with the liberal state as it existed, and he cites 
Hegel’s comment that the liberal is one who ‘‘sticks to the abstract”’ 
and is always ‘‘defeated by the concrete.”’ 

While deploring Hegel’s particularly reactionary stand around 
the year 1819, his general advocacy of suppression of civil rights, 
Dr. Marcuse contends that Hegel’s adversaries, the Burschen- 
schaften, with their anti-semitism, racism, and anti-rationalism, 
were even more reactionary, and much closer to modern National 
Socialism than Hegel. The interesting thesis is put forward that 
Hegel’s frequent renunciation of the freedom in which his whole 
philosophy was supposed to culminate, resulted from his fear 
(doubtless based upon his contempt for the masses of people) that 
constitutional reforms, such as the Great English Reform Bill, how- 
ever desirable in themselves, would in fact endanger order, ration- 
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ality, universality of law. In any case, the most important thing 
disclosed by Hegel’s pilgrimage from the ideals of the French 
Revolution to those of the Restoration, from sympathy with the En- 
lightenment to the glorification of the Prussian monarchy, was not 
so much servility, as a betrayal of his own philosoply. Nothing in 
the dialectic justifies its termination in the Prussian monarchy, for 
the conflicts so often described by Hegel, on which the dialectic 
thrives, were still unresolved. To bear out his point Dr. Marcuse 
might have cited the distortion which the dialectic. undergoes. 
When the nominal will contradicts the ‘‘real’’ will, it simply cancels 
out. Since it contradicts itself it can not be real. Dissenting voices 
by this sleight of hand are ruled non-existent. Likewise, in spite of 
Hegel’s insistence upon constitutional rights, the monarch comes 
more and more to dominate the picture as his political philosophy 
unfolds. The people, Marcuse quotes from the Philosophy of Right, 
‘*is that part of the state which does not know what it wants,’’ and 
whose ‘‘movement and action would be elemental, void of reason, 
violent and terrible’ if not regulated. The monarch standing 
above. conflicting interests, reconciles them by constitutional guar- 
antees, by the rule of law, which he dispenses and can withdraw. 
As Marx remarked, the only person who counts in this state, sup- 
posed to be the realization of freedom, is the monarch. 

But even in Hegel’s reaction, Marcuse sometimes sees a certain 
justice and prophecy. Since Hegel’s concept of freedom was 
bound up with free ownership of property and he perceived no 
new principle, it was natural that in the Philosophy of Right, he 
should see a stabilization of forces in society and the end of prog- 
ress, therefore of history. ‘‘There is a stark truth,’’ the author 
says, ‘‘in Hegel’s strangely certain announcement that history has 
reached its end. But it announces the funeral of a class, not of 
history.’’ Hegel is thus put forward as the spokesman for the new 
entrepreneur society, whose limited possibility of development he 
already (unlike Bentham) clearly foresees. 

Hegel’s nineteenth-century disillusionment, however, does not 
compare with the Nazi frenzy in the twentieth century. The prin- 
cipal thesis of the book is that National Socialism owes nothing to 
Hegel or to German idealism in general, but has been nourished 
rather by the anti-Hegelian positivists. Paradoxical in view of the 
frequent allegation that Hegel is one of the fathers of National 
Socialism, the contention has its plausibility. For one thing, re- 
action at one period has a different meaning than it has at another. 
If, as Mussolini once said, fascism is ‘‘reaction,’’ it is essentially 
reaction of the twentieth century. One of the merits of Dr. Mar- 
cuse’s book is that he so often indicates the political currents and 
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developments against which Hegel hammered out his supposedly 
, aloof philosophy, and without which its passionate cadence and 
stresses are bound to be misunderstood. This is not to say that 
there are not broad similarities across the centuries between cer- 
tain of Hegel’s ideas and Nazi ideology; but only that ideas do 
not have the same origin or repercussions or instruments for en- 
forcement in one epoch as they have in another. Some trends in 
Hegel which approach the Nazi programme have already been 
cited, but contrasting views are perhaps, as Marcuse holds, even 
more significant. Thus the Hegelian insistence on rationalism, 
constitutional guarantees, and the universality of law is, in spite 
of absolutistic backslidings, utterly different from the lawless 
Gauleiter system, with its capricious and sadistic cruelty, its spo- 
radic murder of innocent hostages as local measures of decree en- 
forcement, its racialism and intuitive leadership. Hegel deified 
the Prussian state of the early nineteenth century, seeing around 
him the uncertain and dangerous possibilities of reform, but would 
he have had anything but contempt for the Nazi state, given the 
alternatives that exist today? 

One can not but sympathize with the attempt to rescue Hegel or 
Goethe or any other of the great men of Germany from complicity 
in the career of National Socialism. Dr. Marcuse has performed 
good service. On the other hand there runs through the book an 
unfortunate suggestion, conveyed principally perhaps by implica- 
tion and omission, that ideas are the prime movers of history, 
that a philosophy, such as the positivism of Comte or that of 
F. J. Stahl, for example, could so transform states of mind and 
habits of thought that fascism would be practically inevitable. In 
contrast to this theory, which may not have been in the author’s 
mind, it appears that ideas only take effect when they fall on fer- 
tile soil. If one looks for precursors of Nazi ideology one might 
be led back with some plausibility to Thrasymachus or Machiavelli. 
But it would soon be apparent that ideas of the past which pro- 
duced effects were appropriate to the instrumentalities of past 
periods and can not be supposed to have initiated or even to have 
envisaged the essentially contemporary, highly industrialized phe- 
nomenon of Nazi Germany—a system built upon over-production 
and under-consumption, seeking its immediate economic salvation in 
fabulously costly wars, evolving in short as a solution to problems 
never conceived in previous periods of history. 

It appears most promising to regard National Socialism, not 
primarily as a philosophy, but as a programme of action, or a con- 
spiracy against the people, ie., the most reactionary solution of 
the post-war problems of Germany : unemployment, overproduction, 
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shrinking markets, domestic and foreign. Philosophy, psychology, 
and anthropology necessary to put through the programme of re- 
pression and ‘‘unification,’’ were borrowed opportunistically where 
they could be found, or produced to order. The Nazis could make 
use of aspects of Hegel’s philosophy, although he was often re- 
garded as too close to the French Revolution and to the hateful 
ideas of the Enlightenment. Likewise, Nazi writers looked askance 
at the Hegelian theory that in the dialectical process the truth of 
the lower stages is taken up in the synthesis, for it was essential 
to their program to induce a sharp break with Weimar and with 
whatever was humanitarian in the past. Thus the Kierkegaardian 
dialectic with its drastic, either-or choice between alternatives, in- 
volving a complete rejection of the former stadium, was more suit- 
able to Nazi purposes and Kierkegaardian philosophy has continued 
to boom in Nazi Germany as have few others. Clearer instances 
ef the opportunistic nature of Nazi philosophical maneuvers are 
‘provided by the shifts from the familiar ideals of (1) Kinder, 
Kiiche und Kirche, (2) Blut und Boden, and (3) the ideal of the 
peasantry as the backbone of the nation. The first ideal was 
dropped when the war economy demanded millions of cheap labor- 
ers (women) in factories; the second was abandoned in effect by 
the invasion and settlement of realms of other races, while the 
third was found inconsistent with the industrialized preparation 
for war, not to speak of Junker sensibilities. Yet who would deny 
that these ideals served a purpose for a time? Many examples 
of such political suborning of philosophy are available, and it 
would seem important to distinguish such pandering demagogy 
from genuine philosophy. Yet it is curious that although the 
sycophant character of Nazi psychology and anthropology is not 
questioned, certain brands of philosophy on the contrary are often 
depicted as inseminaters or engineers of National Socialism. 

Dr. Marcuse is most successful in denying such a rédle to 
Hegel’s philosophy. His meaning might rather be expressed as 
follows: Whatever is great in Hegel was rejected by National So- 
cialism, but had long since been adopted and developed by Marx. 
In the last sentences of the book Dr. Marcuse finds the truth in an 
unsuspected source. He agrees with Carl Schmidt, leading Nazi 
political theorist, that ‘‘the school that became authoritative in 
Prussia after 1840 preferred to have the ‘conservative’ philosophy 
of F. J. Stahl, while Hegel wandered from Karl Marx to Lenin 
and to Moscow. . . . On the day of Hitler’s ascent to power ‘Hegel, 
so to speak, died’ ’’ (p. 419). 

How much truth there is in Dr. Marcuse’s further interesting 
thesis, apparently shared by J. H. Muirhead, that ‘‘the idealog- 
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ical roots of authoritarianism have their soil in the ‘violent reac- 
tions’ against Hegel that styled itself the ‘positive philosophy,’ ’’ 
is difficult to determine. The argument appears to be that while 
Hegel, and idealism in general, subjects what is, the present, the 
facts, to merciless criticism, according to standards of reason and 
right, positivism, whether that sponsored by Comte or the very 
different ‘‘positivism’’ of F. J. Stahl, accepts the factual present 
without criticism, and tends to uphold, like the sociology of Lorenz 
von Stein, the ideal of wertfreie science. The result is that facts 
become normative, the ‘‘what is’’ is accepted as ‘‘what should be,’’ 
and criticism and reform are discouraged. The worship of facts 
results in a worship either of the status quo, of success, or of the 
strongest immediate force for change as such. While an attitude of 
this kind, especially on the part of scientists, teachers, and profes- 
sionals, doubtless facilitated the success of the Nazis, it should be 
remembered that Hegel himself sometimes came very close to identi- 
fying ‘‘what is’’ with ‘‘what should be,’’ and that, on the other 
hand, Nazism is not chiefly distinguished by a worship, but rather 
by a despair, of fact. Thus of Marcuse’s two sentences below, the 
first is certainly true, while the second is almost certainly false: 
‘*An integral part of totalitarian control is the attack on critical 
and independent thought. The appeal to facts is substituted for 
the appeal to reason’’ (p. 405). The widespread perversion of sci- 
ence in Nazi Germany, the flight from facts taking the form of 
psychological pressures, as described in Erich Fromm’s new book, 
Escape from Freedom, and the more basic evasion of rational ac- 
ceptance and solution on the economic plane, as analyzed by Robert 
Brady, for example, in The Spirit and Structure of German Fascism, 
all speak against the second sentence. What the Nazi worships in 
a genuine sense, not demagogically, is his programme of conquest 
and domination, for that is his solution of the straits of post-war 
Germany. Freedom of the individual is not curbed out of respect 
for fact. The Nazi worships only facts and fictions which pro- 
mote or break down resistance to his programme. It should be re- 
membered that positivism has been attacked by the Nazis far more 
frequently and vehemently than has Hegel, who, in spite of Dr. 
Marcuse’s examples to the contrary, is seldom condemned in Nazi 
Germany. 

Yet if the thesis is that positivism is only the handmaid, but not 
the creator of fascism, it appears‘ to be partly true. Positivism, 
skepticism, and relativism hostile to Hegelianism doubtless played 
a certain part in preparing the psychological ground for the sur- 
render to fascism. The comforting dogmatism and prophylactic 
action provided by the fascist lore of Volksgemeinschaft and Fiihrer, 
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and by the cult of the pure planless act in Italy, were perhaps at- 
tractive where ideals had been relativized or replaced by official and 
unyielding ‘‘facts.’’ Certainly, as the author’s excellent discussion 
reminds us, there can be no doubt that positivism, not only Stahl’s 
but Comte’s, turned into the most reactionary realistic apologetics 
imaginable. Dr. Marcuse’s conjecture as to the bearing of positiv- 
ism on National Socialism, if only partly true, overturns standard 
generalizations and gives occasion to serious reconsideration. 


V. J. McGuu. 
Hunter COLLEGE. 
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Hegel’s Hellenic Ideal. J. GuENN Gray. New York: King’s 
Crown Press. 1941. viii+ 104 pp. $1.50. 


Hegel iiber Sittlichkeit und Geschichte. Gustav E. MUuuEr. 
Miinschen : Ernst Reinhardt. 1940. 100 pp. 2.50 M. 


While the usual approach to Hegel’s philosophy has been through 
Kant, Schelling, and Fichte, certainly a very illuminating view of 
it is obtained from the vantage point of Greek philosophy. The 
value of this approach is clearly indicated by. Hegel’s intense pre- 
occupation with Greek philosophers, to whom he devotes almost a 
half of his History of Philosophy, his discovery of the beginning of 
his dialectic in Heraclitus and its culmination in Parmenides and 
The Sophists, his vast admiration of Aristotle, and of Greek re- 
ligion and political ideals. Dr. Gray’s volume, which brings to- 
gether the various lines of evidence showing the immense influence 
of Hellenic ideals upon Hegel’s developing philosophy, provides a 
convenient reference work, but also a lucid, pleasantly written, non- 
technical introduction to this philosophy itself. 

The young Hegel’s enthusiasm for Greek religion, and for ex- 
uberant, vital, national or Volk religions in general, is well de- 
scribed, as is also his early adverse attitude toward the other- 
worldly, ascetic, super-national Christianity which ‘‘depopulated 
Valhalla and destroyed the sacred groves,’’ robbing nations of their 
national myths and heroes. Hegel’s decided preference for tribal 
gods and cults close to the Volksgemeinschaft is noted, without com- 
mentary, for the author confines himself mostly to exposition. He 
often chooses the most colorful illustrations. Thus he reminds us 
of the contrast, in Hegel’s interpretation, between the fate of Mac- 
beth and that of Antigone. The tragedy of Macbeth was not a 
Greek tragedy. Macbeth gave allegiance to powers alien to nature, 
i.e., to the folkways of his people, which impelled him to the blackest 
murders, while Antigone, Hegel’s favorite heroine, remains true to 
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the older tribal or familial laws, and when this brings her into con- 
flict with state law, goes humbly to her death. But Greek religious 
and political ideals did not retain their full lustre. The author 
records Hegel’s later reconciliation with Christianity, his recognition 
of its greater depth and adequacy, revealed even sensuously in the 
realm of art. The impact of two movements of thought, the classi- 
eal and the Christian, produced a central duality in Hegel’s later 
philosophy, but not necessarily a contradiction, the book concludes. 

Whether this is the most important conflict in Hegel’s thought 
ean be questioned. It is doubtful, too, whether the author has suffi- 
ciently stressed the originality. of Hegel. Thus, although he dis- 
cusses The Philosophy of History at length he nowhere discloses 
how remote such a historical world view is from the ancients. By 
failing to indicate that there is not a trace of history in the dialectic 
of the Parmenides, or in other Greek examples, and by stressing, 
conversely, certain accents of timelessness in Hegel, the latter is 
made to appear closer to the ancients than he actually is. 

Professor Miiller’s book is a popular exposition of Hegel’s phi- 
losophy which emphasizes the more readily understandable parts of 
his system: ethics, law, politics, and history. Although it avoids 
technicalities and scarcely alludes to alternative interpretations, it 
clearly assumes a knowledge of philosophical categories and meth- 

ods, and, hence, a philosophical training. 
V. J. McG. 


The Andover Liberals. A Study in American Theology.: DANIEL 
Day Wiliams. New York: King’s Crown Press. 1941. 203 
pp. $2.00. 

For a generation, beginning in 1884, the Andover Review, edited 
by the liberal leaders at Andover Seminary, was a central and in- 
fluential organ of philosophical theology in America. In its pages 
appeared series of distinguished articles on three major intellectual 
concerns: historical criticism, social criticism, and _ evolution. 
Among its contributors were not only theologians like Egbert C. 
Smyth, George Harris, John Wright Buckham, George A. Gordon, 
Hamilton Wright Mabie, F. H. Johnson, and George Foote Moore, 
but philosophers like Joseph Le Conte, H. A. T. Torrey, John 
Dewey, Borden P. Bowne, F. G. Peabody, James T. Bixby, and J. H. 
Hyslop. 

These liberals carried on a vigorous polemic against both ortho- 
doxy and Herbert Spencer, attempting to formulate a theistic evolu- 
tionism and a positive conception of social progress. By working 
out the implications of two basic ideas, ‘‘development’’ and ‘‘ Chris- 
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tian experience,’’ they created a powerful new school of thought, 
whose influence is still felt. Dr. Williams has culled the most im- 
portant contributions and organized them in such a way that the 
major concerns and conclusions stand out. He has performed a 
very useful service for students of American thought. Few readers 
now would have the interest and patience to dig through the long 
files of the Andover Review as he has done, since most of its litera- 
ture now seems antiquated or commonplace. But to be able to see 
the Review as a whole and to have presented the dominant ideas of 
its contributors, makes the polemic come to life and recaptures some 
of the excitement which the periodical aroused in its generation. 


H. W. 8. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The Association for Symbolic Logic announces the following 
elections: as Secretary-Treasurer, for a term of three years, J. C. C. 
McKinsey ; as members of the Executive Committee, for a term of 
three years, Paul Marhenke and Alfred Tarski; as member of the 
Executive Committee, for a term of one year, Arnold Dresden. 

The Council of the Association has appointed J. C. C. McKinsey 
as Managing Editor of the Journal of Symbolic Logic, and has re- 
appointed Alonzo Church as Editor, each for a term of three years. 





Scripps College celebrated the One Hundredth Anniversary of 
the Birth of William James on January 11, 1942, with the following 
program: ‘‘William James and American Education’’ by Ernest 
Carroll Moore; ‘‘The Influence of James upon Psychology’’ by 
Bernard Capen Ewer; ‘‘ William James’ World-View’’ by William 
Ernest Hocking. 











